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"Tre ifland of Sumatra, which, in pointof fituation and ex- 

‘tent, holds a confpiguous rank on the terraqueous globe, and is 

furpaffed by few in the bountiful indulgences of nature, has in 3 

all ages been unaccountably neglected by writers; infomuch, 

that it is ag this day lefs known, as to the interior parts more 

efpecially, than the remoteft ifland of modern difcovery ; al- 

though it has been conftantly reforted to by Eurdpeans, for fome 

centuries, and the Englith have had a regular eftablifhment there, 

for the laft hundred years. It is true'that the commercial im- 

portance of Sumatra has much declined, It is no longer the Em- 

porium of Eaftern riches, whither the tr traders of the Weft re- 

forted with their cargoes, to exchange them for the precious s 

merchandizé of the Indian Archipelago: nor does it boaft now 

the political confequence it acquired, when id progrefs of 

the Portuguefe fucceffes there firft received a chic Ser hat enter 

prizing people, who caufed fo many kingdoms to fhrink from the 

terror of their arms, met with nothing but difgrace in their 
t attempts againft Acheen, ‘whofe monarchs made them tremble 
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+ The Portognefe being better watriors than philofophers, and 
._more eager to conquer nations, than to ‘explore their manners 
or antiquities, it is not furprizing that they fhould have been 
unable to furnith the world with any particular and juft‘defcrip- 
tion of a country, which they muft have regarded with an evil 
eye. The Dutch were the next people from whom — 
right to expect information. They had an early intercor 
with the ifland, and have at different times formed Soeleerignts 
in almoft every part of it 5° But they are almoft filent with 
refpect to its hiflory. “This might perhaps be popularly ac~ 
counted for, from ‘the fuppofed hebetude of their national 
character, or ‘their attachment to gain, which is apt to divert 
the mind from all liberal pusfuits.. But I believe the’ true 
reafon is to be found, in the jealous policy of their commercial 
fyftem, which deems. it matter of expediency to prohibit the 
publication of « any refearches, that might tend to throw a light 
on the fources sof their "profit, and draw the attention: of the reft 
‘of ase, -Butto what caule a are ee aterite tHe Vemifinefs 
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To form a general and tolerably accurate account of this 
country and its inhabitants, is a work attended with gréat and 
peculiar difficulties. The neceflary information is not to be pros 
cured from the people themfelves, whofe knowledge and inqui- 
nievinre to the -laft degree confined, fcarcely extending beyond. 
the bounds of the diftrict where they firft drew breath; and but 

very rarely have the almoft impervious woods of Sumatra been 
penetrated, to any confiderable diftance from the fea coaft, by 
Europeans ; «whofe obfervations have been then imperfed; 
trufted perhaps to memory only ; or if. committed to paper, loft 
to the world by their deaths. Other difficulties arife from the 
extraordinary diverfity of national diflinctions, which, under 
a great variety of independent governments, divide this ifland ia 
many directions; and yet not from. their. number merely, nor 
from the diffimilarity i in. their Janguages or manners does the em- 
barraffment.entirely proceed: the local divifions are peaplexed and 
uncertain ; the extent.of jurifdiction of ghe various potentates is 
inaccurately defined ; fettlers from different countries, and at dif- 
ferent periods, ‘have introduced an. irregular, though powerful 

| inGwepcts that. fuperfedes s in fome places the authority ef the 
“ehablished goverements, “and impofes a real dominion on the 
oe a nominal one is not affumed. This, in a courfe 
; ager of innovations that deftroy ‘the originality 
of ¢ cir cuftoms es manne, obliterate ancient 
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Thefe objections, which feem to have hiherto proved unfur- 
mountable with fuch as might have been inclined to attempt 
an hiftory of Sumatra, would alfo have deterred me from an 
undertaking apparently fo arduous ; had I not reflected, that 
-thofe circumftances in which confifted the principal difficulty, 
were in fact the Jeaft interefting to the public, and of the leaft 
utility in themfelves. It is of but {mall importance to de- 
termine with precifion, whether afew villages on this or that 
particular river, belong to one, petty chief orto another; whether 
{uch a nation is divided into a greater or leffler number of tribes ; 
or which of two neighbouring powers originally did homage to 
the other f¥r jts, title. Hiftory is only to be prized, as it tends 
to improve our knowledge of mankind, to which fuch invef- 
tigations contribute in a very fmall degree. I have there- 
fore attempted rather to give a comprehenfive, ‘than a cir- 
cumftantial defcription of the divifions of the country into its 
various governments ; aiming at amore particular detail, in what 
refpects the cuftoms, opinions, arts, and induftry of tk: original 
inhabitants, in their moft genuine ftate. Theinterefts of the Eu- 
ropean powers who have eftablifhed themfelves on the ifland; 
the ‘hiftory of their fettlemeats, and of the revolutions of their 
commerce, Ihave not confidered as forming a part of my flan; 
but thefe fubjects, as conneéted with the accounts of the native 
inhabitants, and the hiftory of their governments, are pceafi-~- 
nally introduced, 3 
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I was principally encouraged to this undertaking by the pro- 
mifes of affiftance I received from fome ingenious, atic very 
highly efteemed friends, who refided with me on Sumatra. It 
has alfo been urged to me here in England, that as the fubject is 
altogether new, it is a duty incumbent on me, to lay the infor- 
mation | am in poffeffion of, however defective, before the public, 
who will not objet to its being circumfcribed, whilft its authen- 
ticity remains unimpeachable, This lait quality is that which I 
can with the moft confidence take ppon me to vouch for. The 
greateft portion of what Ihave defcribed, has fallen within the 


{cope of my own immediate obfervation ; the remainder ts cither 


vil 


matter of common notoriety to every perfon refidingon the ifland, 
or received upon the concurring authority of gentlemen, whofe 
fituation in the Eaft India Company’s fervice; long acquaintance 
with the natives; extenfive knowledge of their language, ideas, 
and manners; and refpectability of character, render them wor- 
thy of the moft implicit faith that cam be given to human 
tc{timony, 


I have been the more fcrupuloufly exact in this particular, be- 
caufe my view was not, ultimately, to write an entertaining book, 
to which the marvellous might be thought not a little to contri- 
bute; but fincerely and confcientioufly to add the (mali portion in 
my power, to the general knowledge of the age; to throw fome 
~ogiioiimering light on the path of the naturalift; and more efpes 
dislly to farnith thofe philofophers, whale labors have been di- 
* geGted to the inveftigation of the hidory of Man, with faéts to 
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slibidside de: tained abtcbiapen, 
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2 emi i the middle ages, was uniformly applied to the hatter ifland. Whe j 
fa&t, the appellation of Taprobane, as introduced by the ancients, b 
longed to any place really exiting, quo wbich fds re 

. tolbe fecptical. Obferving that a number of commodities, not produced 
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Con de sedegr ingens deaihers bean atdeani SC agemaiien 
-in fupport of the preraniitine.ef any particular ifland to. a 
name, The idea of ng the country of Opbir, whither Sol 
antiquity, Sa cietestihitionta In times-anuch. laters: the identity of 
Sumatra, as defcribed or alluded to by travellers, appears not a little 
equivecal. The Arab travellers who, eee 
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fland known to the reft of the world. — vinted’ out its fguation and 
~ Charagter pith ‘ax 'mich accuracy as ¢ aréended cheir other diseoweeies,® 
ane which the experience of later ages her oe “with imaote) pre 
cific s follows. = See Eile heaadint ce 
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+ ‘Sumatra isan ae a Eaft Indies ; oe lot ee of thole 
‘elaffed by geographers under the diftinétion of Sunda iflands ; and con- 
Miaarectuthtatbiecaterdishewten drniocee: fpr 
- dineBtion is nee sy pmioatiag calt.. _ The equator diyides it in 
tremity. being in five degrees thirty-three 


















| r in five degrees fifty-fix minutes fouth 
Taina Fon Maitorsg, pigs point of land called Oojong Carrang, 
ety fix minum ae “a4 only rs whofe 
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poy me Beg and the Plast in > the Strats of yO ae are 
well afeertaingd by the: thort nuns from Batavia, which city has the 
advantage of an obfervatory.. Sumatra lies expofed on the fouth weft 
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: The name of “ Smatra,” by which this ifland has been called in latter — 
times, beigg unknown to the natives, who indeed are ignorant thar it 
is an ifland, dliitinar nies whatever for it, I have been Jed 
to take much d to purfue a more laborious inveftigation ae 


he appeladom of 66 lease, Sen! whan the Borman aie ih is 
carlieft writings call it nearly by that name, ‘adopted it, in place of the 
more ancient one of Taprobame. It has by them, and the voyagers of | 
haiggpaa fucceffively fpelt, Samoterra, Samotra, Cyamatra,— 
Zamatra, Zamara, Sumotra, Samotra, Somatra, Samatra, ‘and Iaftly 
Sumatra. I muft acknowledge that in the event of my refearch, I ob- 
tained but little fatisfaétion, unlefs it may be efteemed fuch, to have 
perceived that feveral others had attempte ‘it with: the fame fuceefs. 
The Arabians, who before the Portuguefe, were th navigators 
of the Indian feas, appear to have diftinguithed it by che vielots tiesues 
of Arami, Ravi, ot Rimni, Lameri, Sobarmab, or Sobormab, Samandar, 
and Azebain, or Axthani; or elfe thefe names belong to different iflands 
in that part of the world, which from their fimilarity of produétions, and — 
vicinity of fituation, have been miftaken for eachother. Samander bears — 
fome refetnblance “to the modern name, but it is defcribed by the Nubian. 
geographer, Edreyfi, as lying near to the river Ganges. The Africans 
pate call: itedchanibas- Monfieur D’Anville, whofe authority 
> if the fubject was not fo very obicure, 
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that ‘there is no remarkable hill there bearing the appellatioy’ he men-. 
tions 5 nor does the derivation either carry the appearance. of probability, 
or any corroborating teftimony in its favor. He mentions likewife,. 
sein this be is fopored by the Dutch wits eee 
og slag but it has no eitcplive nsceptance, and the natives rat 
as before remarked, are ignotant of fuch a name, esha 
So ONles dieaam age am a can 
Ounce upon with certainty ; and to this cireumftance principally 











pet nat aaah Win tert hia dPentegneli, on. the 
coaft ‘of Malabar, where they made their firft eftablifhments, and ac. 
: sdge 0 ee ne 
earlier petiod, as appears by the, Ltinerarium Portugalenfium, 
Seeeertgee stoners fitted out; 
in which Cataia," Mt oy etsesme pe steam wagon aye out, 
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Sa muft.be liable to very, confiderable error. Like Great Britain, 
it js broadeft at the fouthern extremity ection Seine. tothe 
“north 5 
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| twenty hinguoge,; Beg mae inet calene 
d by the north, the firft is called Daya thole which follow in order, are, 


ene nna he Daru, Arcat, Ircan, Rupat, Purij, Ciaca, 
Campar, Capocam, Andraguerij, Jambi, Palimbam, Tanna Malayo, Sacampan, Tilunbam, n= 
dolix, Piriaman, Tico, Barros, Quincbel and Mancopa, which is in the neighbourhood of Daya and 
Lambrij beforementioned”—Vincent le Blanc, Printed 1660. * Sumatra, called by fame Ya/an, 
which fignifies a great [fland, Inhabitants of Malacca fay it was formerly joined co the contingnt; 
but feparated by an carthquake.”"—Herbert’s Travels. Prinved 1677. Odoric call Sumatea, Sy- 
mola; Jofephut, Sametra; others, Airamis and Zamara ;~Symunda in Prolemy ; by the inhabi- 
tauae: Raletaee Eplaiva. “Medissrranenn ‘Town “Meneneato, formerly called Symito candia — 








Mountains. 
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to the weftern than hassles coat ; being, on-tae totter. eldom fo 
much as twenty miles from the fea. The height of thet rofant 
though very great, is not fuflicient to occafion their being covére 
fnow, during any part of the year, as thofe in South America, between 
the tropics, are found to be. Mount Opbir, frruated i under 










the cquinottial line, is fuppofed to be the highctt vifible from the fea; 


its fammit being elevated thirteen thoufand eight hundred and forty 
two feet above that level; which is no more than two thirds of the 
altitude the French aftronomers have afcribed to the ,Joftieft of the 
Andes, but fomewhat exceeds that of the Peak of Teneriffe.* Between 
thefe ridges: of mountains, are extenfive plains, confiderably - elevated 
pontoons neh fen wi where gh prof ce 
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betwetn’ 82 and 85 degrees. Ido not recollect to have ever fcen 
‘it higher than 86 in the thade. At fon rife itis ‘ufwally ‘as loweas 70; 
, the fenfation of cold, however, is much greater than this would feem 
Q indicate, as de Wich Asad taiverttng wad weltcertig of che recat’ ‘doubt- 
Te fom the greater reer ere vey stag 2 “and opennefs of the’ a 








bret pec7the dittriet artes fe cbatt,” where; fhalt tte doin. 
paratively low fitlictoe, and the greater compreffion of the atmofphere, 
the fun’s rays operate more powerfully. Inland, as the country afcends, 
‘the degree of ‘heat decreafés’ rapidly, infomuch, that beyond the firtt . 
-tange of hills, the itihabitants find ic expedient to light fires in the morn- 
‘ing, and'coptinve them till the day is advanced, for the purpofe of 
‘watihing them({Clves'; a pra€tice unknown in the other parts of the ifland. 
‘To the cold alfo they attribute the backwardnefs in sgréwth of the 
coco-nut tree, which is fometimes twenty or thirty years in coming to 
‘perfeétion, and often’ fails to produce fruit. Situations are uni- 
formly colder in proportion to their height above the level of the fea, 
unlefs where local circumftanees, fuch as the neighbourhood of fandy 
plains, contribute to produce a contrary effeét; but on Sumatra the cool- 
nefs of the air is promoted by the quality of the foil, which is clayey, 
and the conftant and ftrong verdure that prevails, which, by abforbing the 
fun’s rays, prevents the effect of their tefleStion and refraction. ‘The.cir- 
temperateness, sniwind diredtly, or recently from the fea is feldor pof- 
‘felled of any violent degree of heat; which it ufually acquires in paffing 
RSE REE Re Aor Frott, ee a al 
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contribute to this obfervation. I have fee foie trees, how- 
n eft tha Hrs btn ted on Sra by the Sn wf ining 
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ag which produce afaceafie variety of feson ons in the parts of neces 
eth vi the tropics, haying mo relation ot refped to the region 
Ppapeyrers order takes place there, and the year is di- 
RP ee 5 RAY ap Soop. called. tha rainy, and dry mon- 
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. 1g ¢xpoled a half the year w continual 
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=F Spee ome shake darian, saafiy ihe ian olateeanaes sare “2 
_ changed, occa yetaarteds Such may be efteemed the outline of 
bes pa aay ey vend: 1 
mauris pF the: fun, north tds and fouthwards; and this I ftate as the 
thy cra law Sie sdianshiclih:igige ebihitanblnewickc vs 
re =a ee ney eed grees 
viati C dgthat almoft feem to overturn the princi- 
oc hewich@h coatt o Safe, andin fome parts of the Indian 
eas, the peri nt 6 Wafoons, as they are termed in the latter, 
bheniinat the W.,N. W., and S. W. according to the fituation, ex- 
tent, and. nature of the neareft lands; the effet vf which upon the 
incumbent atmofphere, when heated by the fun, at thofe feafons in which 
he is vertical, is prodigious, and poffibly fuperior to that of any other 
caufe which contributes to the production or direétion of wind. To 
trace the operation of this irregular principle through the feveral winds — 
prevalent in India, and “their periodical failures and changes, would 
prove an intricate, but I conceive by ng means an’ impoffible tatk*, wikt : 
is foreign however to my prefent purpofe, and | thall only obferve, that 
- the N. E, monfoonis changed, onthe weftern coaftof Sumatra, to N. W. 
or W. N. W. by the influence of the land, Duringthe 8. E. monfoon, 
the wind is found to blow there, between that point and S, S...W. 
Whilft the fan continues near the equator, the winds are variable, riot'is 
thely Sianing- Axe oils deiBinsaeeiaeed: feveral degrees towards the 
pic: and thisis the caufe of the monfoons ufually ferting in, as I have 
ed, Pe etaton nore nese 
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and reflected on the body of air fituated 
t to rarefy it and deftroy its equilibrium ; 
chy the body ofr above the fea, not being equally, 
ody rathes towards the land ; and the fame catfes 
“fur ie above the horizon, a conftant fea 
y Mand, prevails during that time. 
tir’ aie oC ehe'furface of the caveh begins to lofe 
F acquil 1 the more perpendicular rays. That 
onrte pony sad cin fucceeds, The warmth imparted 
to 5 tai not ‘forviolent as that“af,the land, but more deeply imbibed, 
and eonfequently more permanent, now géts iwturn, and by the rarefac- 
tion it caufes, draws’ towards its region the land air, grown cooler, more 
denfe, aud hegvier, which continues thus to flow back, till the earth, 
by arenovation of its heat in the morning, once more obtains the afcen- 
dency. Such is the general rule, conformable with experience, and 
founded, as it feems to me, in the laws of motion, and the nature of 
thingss The following obfervations wil ferve to corroborate what I have 
advanced, and top throw additional light on the fubject, for the informa- 
tion and goidance of any future inveftigator. 





The periodical winds which are fuppofed to blow during fx months 
from the N, W. and as many from the 8. E. rarely obferve this regula- 
rity, except i in the very heart of the monfoon ; inclining, almott at all 
times, feveral points to feaward, and not unfrequently blowing from 
the S. W. or ina line perpendicular to the coaft. This muft be attri- 
buted 1 to the influence of that principle which caufes the land and fea 

pot proving on thefe occafions more powerful than the principle of the 

ds 5 Kind two feem here to act at right angles with each 
an of either is revalent, the winds approach to 

aoe Swed Satiedl or parallel with thé line of the coaft, The 
. teats: Seid Hen Sale has almoft ever a correfpondence 
¢ preceding or followin day, (except when a fquall 

‘to which thefe climates are parti- 
') not blowing in a direction imme- 
, diately 
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diately oppofite to it, which w att 
fome writers have Pa | aS At 
redundance of Pig cece Sram a: ee 


and contiguous angle, of which t te 

if the coaft be conceived to run. N.a 
bination of influences, which g 2 
a land wind a N. E.; manele 

N., W. and $. E., a fea wind at S, is. pr 
wind at E., This remark muft not be taken in too f ut 
only as the refult of general obfervation. » If the land wish jhtcheiantitie 

of the night, fhould draw round, from E.to N. it would be Jooked upon: 
as an infallible prognoftic of a W.or N. W. wind the»next day. On 
this principle it is that the natives forctel the direction,of the wind 
by the noife of the furf at night, which if heard from the northward, 
is efteemed tke forerunner of a northerly wind, and vice verfé. The 
quarter from which the noife is heard depends upon the courfe of the 
land wind, which brings the found*with it, and drowns it to leeward— 
the land wind has a correfpondence a ee 
thus the divination is accounted for, | r 


The effect of the fea wind is not perceived to the diftance of more 
than three or four leagues from the fhore i in common, and for the moft 
part it is fainter in proportion to the diftance. “When it firft fers in, it it 
does not commence at the remoter extremity of its limits, but very near 
the fhore, and gradually extends itfelf farther to fea, as the day: n :; 
probably taking the - or fhorter courfe as the day is more or. lefs. 
hot. I have frequently « (erved the fails of fhips, at the diftance of four, 
fix, or cight miles, quite becalmed, higher eee 2 the time 
blowing uy6n the hore. Sire rwar they have It its 


_ Paffing along the beach, shots fx e'dock in the evening, whew the | 
fea breeze is making its full efforts, Stenson eaeenti 
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mto the heat the fea had by that 
1o divert the current of air to- 
vis inertie that preferves motion 
is ceaféd to operate. I have like- 
mth on pafling, within two hours 
= c¢ Of freth water; which proves the 
ee t heat than earth :—in the 
adered -d eB in croffing the fame lake. 










sliedebelh with the appearante of ‘setioete niet nine in the saieilnd. 
which then formed a perfect circle round it, the middle being a clear 
azure, and re(embled what the painters call a Glory. This I account 
for from the reflected says of the fun rarefying the atmofphere imme- 
diately over the ifland, and equally in all parts, which cawfed a conflux 
of the neighbouring air, and with it the circumjacent clouds. Thefe laft, 
tending uniformly to the center, conypteffed cach other at a certain dil- 
tance from it, apd, like the flones in an arch of mafonry, prevented cach 
other’s nearer approach, That ifland however does not experience ‘the 
viciffitude of land and fea breezes, being too {mall, and too lofty, and — 
fituated in a latitude where the trade or perpetual winds prevail if their 
utmoft force. In fandy countries the effect of the fun’s rays penetrating 
deeply, a more permanent heat is produced, the confequence of which 
fhould be, the longer continuance of the fea breeze in the evening ; and 
agreeably to this fappofition I have been informed, that on the coaft of 
Coromandel it feldom dies away before ten at night. I fhall only add on 
this fubjeét, that the land wind on Sumatra is cold, chilly, and damp ; 
an expdfure to it is Repehaes PIT: to the health, and Apeping in it 
almoft certain death. | 
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a longer or fhorter time undiftu: be } by t 
which being in moft places ; ; 
parts in four of the ifland, and to tt 
ig an iMpeny toes foreft. 


Along the weftern coaft of the i 
Jand which extends from Prone fh 
interfeéted and rendered uneven to @ by i 
whofe irregular and winding courfe may in feme places be traced 
a continual chain for many miles, till they difcharge themfelves~ eitht 
into the fea, fome neighbouring lake, or the fens that are fo commonly 
found near the banks of the largerriyers, and receive their overflowings 
in the rainy monfoons. The fpots of land which thefe~fwamps ‘en- 
compafs become fo many iflands and peninfulas, fometimes flat at 
top, and often mere ridges; having in fome places gentle declivity, 
and in others defcending almoft perpendicularly to the depth ef 
an hundred feet. In few parts of the country of Benegolen, 
or of the northern diftricts adjacent to it, coykl -a_ tolerably 
level {pace of four hundred yards fquate be marked out: about 
Soongey-lamo in particular, there is not a plain to be met with of 
the fourth part of that extent. I have often, from an clevated fituation, 
where a wider range was fubjcéted to the eye, furveyed with admiration 
the uncommon face which nature affumes, and made inquiries and at- 
tended to conjectures on the caufes of thefe inequalities, Some chufe 
to attribute them to the fucceffive concuffions of earthquakes, through a 


~-eourfe of centuries. But they do not feem to be tlre effect of fuck a 


caufe. There are no abrupt fiffares; the hollows and {wellings are 
for the moj} part {mooth and regularly loping, to as. to exhibit inot un- 
frequently the appearance of\an amphitheatre, and: thoy-are’cloched 
with verdure RR the edge of the fwamp, From this 
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matra was thus formed by the fame hand which 
bef Arabia, and raifed up the Alps apd Andes 
leuds. ee isa mode of baa ist mhich, 
















dathping basickiy. and nefitaining rcfearek. 
fuffic nt experience, is not only turned from 
y, of man, but alfo fometimes checks 
Phat has. Re eeaat in fome infances it 
Mole Way happen in others; nor is it prefumption to 

te the SeeRisee caufes of events, which are themfelyes derived 
om one firft, univerfal, and eternal principle, To me_ it would: feem, 
that the {prings of water with which thefe parts of the ifland abound in 
an.uncommon degree, operate dire€tly, though obfeurely, to the pro- 
ducing this ircegularity of the furface of the earth. They derive their 
number, and an extraordinary portion of activity, from thesloftinefs of 
the ranges of mountains that occupy the interior country, and intercept 
and collect the floating vapors. Precipitated i into rain at fuch a heighr, 
the water acquires in its defcent through the fiffures or pores of thefe 
mountains, a confiderable force, which exerts itfelf in every direction, 
lateral. and perpendicular, to procure a vent. The exiftence of thefe 
copious fprings is proved, in the, facility with which wells are every 
where funk ; requiring po choice of grqund, but as it may refpect the 
convenience of the proprietor ; all fituations, whether high . or low, being 
prodigal of this valuable element. Where the approaches of the fea 
haye rendered thé cliffs abrupt, innumerable rills, or rather a continued 
moifture is feen to ooze through, and trickle down the ftecp. Where,. 
onthe contrary, the fea has.retired and thrown up banks of fand in its 
retreat, L have remarked the ftreams of weir, at a certain level, and 
commonly between the boundaries « de, ¢effeiing their: paflage 
ae: fie yoo fecble Barrier of eh them, In thort, every 
ry, is pregnant with fprings that labor for che birth 5 
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Gold. 


Copper. 
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Buiphur, 
'Saltpetre, 
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Ho springs. 
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The earth: is rich in ‘minerals, and ¢ other foffil 
try has been more famous in all | ages for gol, a a : 
from whence it is drawn may be fuppofed i in fom 
by the avarice and induftry of ages, yet at this ¢ i; 
cured is very confiderable, and arte night 
were the fimple labor of the gatherer ‘by a knowled 
of mineralogy. There are alfo copper kd, «woke ore Te ey 
and refembles the Japan copper in the appearance of a mixture of go} 
Iron ore is collected, fmelted, formed into metal, and worked up in the 
country of Menangcabow. That it abounds in many. other places i is evi- 
dent, from the color it is perceived to communicate torthe foil. On 
many parts of the coaft, the fand of the beach is of a ftrong thining, 
black, and is* attraéted by the loadftone. The ftecl manufaétured at 
the abovementioned place, bas a peculiar temper, and a degree of hard- 
nefs that has never been imitated fh Europe. Tin, called by the French 
writers Calin, is one of the principal export commodities of the ifland, 
The country where it chiefly abounds, is in the neighbourhood of Pa- 
lembang on the eaft coaft, but in many other parts the natives point out 
its exiftence, and particularly about Pedattee near Bencoolen. Sulpliur 
is gathered in any quantity about the numerous volcanos. © Saltpetre 
the natives procure, by a procefs of their own, from the earth which is 
found impregnated with it; chiefly in extenfive caves that have been, 
from the beginning of time, the haunt of a certain fpecies of birds, 
of whofe dung the foil is formed, ‘Coal, moftly wafhed. d down by the 
oe cplleted in feveral | parts, igre at Ceetvons hogtied 

“his Bini 'efteemed v: » but! 
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¢ of Harrowgate, being naufeous toile palate. The 
oil, ufed chiefly as a prefervative againtt the deftruc: kari ou. 
nite ants, is colleéted at Ippoo and elfewherc.? 
“hard rock to be met with in the low parts of the 
hore. Befides the ledges of coral, which ar¢ co» 
I which generally prevails: is the mappal, as it ig Soft Rock. 
nts, forming the bafis of the red cliffs, and not 








ir t poflefies in fact fo little folidity, that itis difficult to 
ounce whether it be a fort ftone or only an indurated clay. The 
furfac OF % becomes fcnncth ‘ath glolly tbr's flight’ attrition, and ‘to the 
touch refembles foap, which is its moft Striking charaéteritic. E. 
thofe parts of it, which by long expofure to the air, have acquired a 
greater degrée of hardnefs, it may eafily be cut with a knife or any fharp 
inftrument ; it is not foluble in water, and makes no efferyeence with 
acids, ts component parts appear to be clay and fand bound 
by a glutinous or faponaceous matter, and its color is either grey, brown, 
or red, according to the nature of the carth, that prevails in its com=— 
pofition. “The red nappal has-by tmuch the fimallett proportion of fand, 
and feems to poffefs all the qualities of the fteatite or foap earth, found 
in Cornwall and other countries.. The mountain fone is a {pecies es 
nite, Sr he wine pier ef Sighs Hate nalonrs 4 


achmen Ekibi otarseant thay tilted 
cliffs ate left shea pod, Malet in’ an, placate 2 very confiderable 
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to the natives. The moft fevere that I have known, 
experienced in the diftri€t of Manna, in the year 1770. A 
oyed by the houfes falling down and taking fire, and f{e- 
© lol * Fhe ground was in one place rent a quarter 
Ith of two fathoms, and depth of four or five. A bitu- 
. defcribed to have {welled over the fides of the cavity, 
‘long time after the fhocks, was obferved to con- 
: fernately. Many parts of the hills far inland could 
be. diftinguithed to have given way, and a confequence of this was, 
that during three weeks, Manna river was fo much impregnated with 
particles of clay, that the natives could not bathe in it. At thjs time 
was formed near to the mouth of Padang Goochie, a neighbouring 
river, fouth of the former, a large plain, feven miles long and half 
a mile broad’; where there had been before only a narrow beach. The 
quantity of earth brought down on this occafion was fo confiderable, that 
the hill upon which the Englifh refident’s houfe ftands,’appears, from 
indubitable marks, lefs elevated by fiftgen feet than it was before the event. 
Earthquakes have been remarked by fome to happen ufually upon fud- 
den changes of’ weather, and particularly after violent heats; but I do 
not vouch this. wpon my own experience, which has been pretty ample. 


SPs 
agrees adic de 


They are preceeded by alow rumbling noife like diftant thutder, The 


domeftic cattle and fowls are lenfible of the preternatural motion, and 
feem much ‘alarmed ; the latter making the cry they are wont to do:on 
the approach of birds of prey. . Moufes firuated on a low fandy foil are 
jealt affected, and thofe. whith ftand.on diflinét hills, fuffer mofl from 
the fhocks, becaufe the further removed from the center of motion, the 
greater the agitation; and the loofe contexture of the one: foundation, 
making» lefs refiftance than .the folidity.of the other, fubjects the build- 
_ ing to'lefs violence. Ships at anehor in the road. though*feveral miles 
- . diftantfrom the fhore, are ftrengly fenfible of she coacuflion,. 


.. Befides the new land formed by the tonvulfions- above defcribed, the 
fea by a gradual recefs in fore parts, uces the fame effect. Many 


© Tam icformed that ied ins village A fwallowed up by an earthquake in Poelo 
Mesa one of te ifhinds which lie Gif the wetters coat ‘of Sumatra, 
E inftanees. 
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inftances of this kind, of tio confiderable extent however; hal 
obferved withm the memory of perfons tow living. - Bot itwou 
me, that that large traét of land, called Poolo Point, forming the b 
name, near to Silebar, with much of the adjacent country, ‘hash 
left by the withdrawing, or thrown-up by the motion of “the fea 
haps the point may have been at firftan ifland; from whence its 
tion of Peale, dnd the patts More imland, fince gradually united 
Various circumftances tend ‘to corroberate fuch an opinion, ‘and to spina 
the probability that this was not an original portion of the maid, 
but new, half-formed land. All the dwarhps and marfhy grounds that 
lie within the beach, and near the extremity there are litde elfe, 
are known, in confequence of repeated furveys, to be lower than the 
level of high water; the bank of fand alone preventing an inundation. 
The country is notonly quite free frorn hills or ineqrialitits of any kind, 
but has fcarcely a vifible lope. Silebar river, which empties itfelf into 
Poolo Bay, is‘ totally unlike thofe in other parts of the ifland. The mo- 
tion of its ftream is hardly perceptible ; it is never affeéted by floods ; its 
courfe is marked out, not by banks covered with ancient and venerable 
woods, ‘but by rows of mangroves and other aquatics, {ringing from the 
ooze, and perfectly regular. Some miles from the mouth, it’ opens into 
a beautifll and extenfive lake, diverfified with {mall iflands, flat, and ver- 
dant with rufhes only.. The point of Poolo is covered with the Arow 
tree, or baftard Pine, as fome have called it,+ which never grows but 
in -fea fand, and rifes faft.. None fuch are found toward Seon; 

and the reft of the dhore northward of Marlborough Point, whete on 
the contrary.you perceive the effects of continual depredations by the 





ocean. The old foreft trees are there yearly undermined, and falling, 


obftruG the traveller ; whilft about:'Poolo, ‘the Arow trees are continu- 
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d hat part, there was a beautiful rifing grove of Pines, eftablifhing 2 
gHeffion in their proper foil. The country, as well immediately here- 
Ut, 4s to 2 confiderable diftance inland, is an entire bed of fand, wirh- 
ut Any mixture of clay or mould, which I know to have been in vain 
t for, many miles up the neighbouring rivers, 






upon what hypothefis can it be accounted for, that the fea fhould 
“commit depredations on the northern coaft, of which there are the mott 
evident tokens, as high up at leaft as Ippoo. and probably to Jndrapour, 
where the fhelter of the, neighbouring iflands may put a fop to them, 
and that it fhould reftore the land to the fouthward, in the manner I 
have defcribed? I am aware that according to tht general motion of 
the tides from caft to weft, this coaft ought to receive a continual accef- 
fion, proportioned to the lofs which others, expofed tothe direction of 
this motion, muft and do fuftain; and it is likely that it docs gain upon 
the whole. But the nature of my work obliges me to be mofe attentive 
to effeéts than caufes, and to record facts, though they fhould clath with 


fyftems the moft juft in theory, and moft refpeCtable in point of au- 
thority. 


The chain of iflands which lie paraflel with the weft coaft of Sumatra, 
may probably have once formed a part of the main, and been feparated 
from it, cither by fome violent effort of nature, or the gradual attrition 
of the fea. I fhould fcarcely introduce the mention of this apparently 
vague formife, but that'a circumftance prefents itfelf on the coaft, which 
affords fome flronger color of proof than can be ufually obtained in fuck 
Mhiftances. In many places, and particularly about Pally and Laye, we 
obferve detached piecés of land ftanding fingly, 23 iflands, at the diftance 
of one or two hundred yards trom the fhore, which were head-lands of 
points runniiig out into the fea, within. the remembrance of the inhabitants. 
“The tops continue covered with rrees'or fhrubs ; but the fides are bare, 
“abrupt, and perpendicular, The progrefs of infulation here is obvious 
and incontrovertible, and why may ne larger iflands, at a greater 
diftance, have been formed, it the revolution of ages, by the fame 
accidents? “The er is heightened by the dire¢tion of the iflands, 
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Neas, Mantawaye, Mego, &c.,'the fimilarity of foil and produétic 
the regularity of foundings between them ety the pon whl 
them the wig pt is unfathomable. ne | 6 

Where the fhore is flat or ewer the coat of ierealdias: as of all. 
other tropical iflands, is defended from the attacks of the fea by a ref 
or ledge of coral rock, on which the furfs exert their violence without — 
further effet than that of keeping its furface even, and reducing to 
powder thofe beautiful excrefcences and ramifications which have been fo 
much the object of the naturalift’s curiofity, and whieh fome ingenious 
men, who have analyfed them, contend to be the work of infeéts. The 
coral powder is in particular places accumulated on the fhore in great 
quantities, and appears, ware not clofely infpected, like a fine white fand, 

‘ 

The Surf (a word not to be found, I believe, in our diGtionaries) is 
ufed in India, ‘and by navigators in general, to exprefs a peculiar {well 
and breaking of the fea upon thehore ; the phenomena of which not 
having been hitherto much adverted to by writers, I thall be the more 
circumftantial in my defcription of them. 

The furf forms fometimes but a fingle range along the fhores Atother 
times there is a fucceffion of two, three, four or more behind each other, 
extending perhaps half a mile out to fea. The number of tanges is 


qeierelly 3 in proportion to the height and violence of the furf, 


The forf begins to uemptesthansie fame diftance from the place 
where it breaks, gradually accumulating as it moves forward, till it gains 
a height, in common, of fifteen to twenty feet, when it overhangs at top, 
and falls, Tike a cafcade, nearly perpendicular, involving itfelf as it 
defcends. The noife made by the fall is prodigious, and, during the 
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furface is not carried forward, but, on the contrary, if the tide is ebbing, 
will recede from the fhore ; from which it would follow, that the motion 
is.only propagated in the water, like found in air, and not the. mafs of 


" water protruded. A fimilar f{pecies of motion is obferved on fhaking 


at one end, a long cord held moderately flack, which is expreffed by 
the word undulation. I have fometimes remarked, however, that a body 


‘which finks deep, and takes hold of the water, will move towards fhore 


with the courfe of the furf, as is perceptible in a boat landing, which 
fhoots {wiftly forward on the top of the fwell, though probably it is 
aided by its own weight*in the defcent, after having reached the fummit, 
and to that owes its velocity. : 


le! 


| 
Countries where the furfs prevail, require boats of a particular con- 
ftruction, and the art of managing them demands the experience of a 


-man’s life. All European boats are more or lefs unfit, and feldom fail 


to occafion the facrifice of the people on board them, in *the imprudent 


‘attempts that are fometimes made to land with them on the open caalt, 


The force of *the furf is extremely great, I have known tt to overict 
a country veffel in fuch a manner, that the top of the maft has ftuck 
in the fand, and the lower end made its appearance through her bottom, 
Pieces of cloth have been. taken up from a wreck, twifted and rent by its 
involved motion. 


In fome places the furfs are ufually greater at high, and in others 
at low water, but I believe they are uniformly more violent during the 
{pring tides. 


I thall proceed to inquire into the efficient canife of thefurfs. The 


_ winds have doubtlefs a ftrong, relation to them. If the air was inal! 


places of equal denfity, and not Jiable’to any motion, I fuppofe the water 
would alfo remain perfectly at reft, and its furfacc even; abftracting 


, fromthe geneial courfe of the, tides, and the partial irregularities 


woceafioned by the influx of rivers. The current of the air impels 
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the water, and caufes a {well, which is the regular rifing and fubfiding of 
the waves. This rife and fall is fimilar to the vibrations of a pendulum, 
and fubjeét to like laws. When a wave is at its height, ir defcends 
by the force of gravity, and the momentum acquired in defcending, 
impels the neighbouring particles, which, in their turn, rife and impel 
others, and thus form a fucceffion of waves. This is the cafe in the 
open fea ; -but when the {well approaches the fhore, and the depth of 
water is not in proportion to the ‘fize of the fwell, the fubfiding wave, 
inftead of preffing on a body of water, which might rife in equal 
quantity, preffés on the ground, whofe reaction caufes it to ruth on inthat 
manneravhich we call a furf. Some think that the peculiar form of it 
may be plainly accounted for from the fhallownefs and fhelving of the 
beach. When a {well draws near to fuch a beach, the lower parts of _ 
the water meécting firft with obftruction from the bottom, ftand fill, — 
whilft the higher parts refpectively move onward, by which a rolling 
and involved Motion is produced, that is augmented by the return of the 
preceding fwell, I object, that this-folution is founded on the fuppofition 
of an actual progreffive motion of the body of water in forming a furf; 
and that ceftainly not being the fact, it feems deficient. The only real 
progreffion of the water is occafioned by the perpendicular fall, after the 
breaking'of the furf, when, from its weight, it foamsion ‘to. a greater or 


Jefs diftance, in proportion to the height: Deca and the 
flope of the thore. 


That the furfsare not, like common waves, the immediate effect of 
the wind, is evident from this, that the higheft and moft violent often 
happen when theee is the leaft wind, and vice verfd, And fometimes:the 
furfs will continue with an equal degree of violence during a variety of 
weather, On the welt ,coalt of Sumatra, the highefi are experienced 
‘dutingthe'S. E. monfoon, which is never attended with fuch gales .of 
wind as the N, W. The motion of ‘the furf is not obferved to follow 
~the courfe of the wind, but often the contrary ; and when it blows hard 
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oppofite to the body of it, though the wind has been for many hours in 
the fame point, 


~ Are the’ farfs the effect of gales of wind at fea, which do not happen 
to extend to the fhore, but caufe a violent agitation throughout a con- 
fiderable tract of the waters, which motion communicating with lefs 
diftant parts, and meeting at length with refiftance from the fhore, occa- 
fions the fea to fwell and break in the manner defcribed? To this 1 
object, that there feems no regular correfpondence between their mag- 
nitude, and the apparent agitation of the water without them ; g}fat gales 
of wind, except at particular periods, age very unfrequent in the Indian 
‘Seas, where the navigation is well known to be remarkably fafe, whilft the 


# Turfs are almoft continual ; and that gales are not found ta,produce~this 


effeét in other extenfive oceans, The welt coaft of Ireland borders a fea 
nearly as extenfive, and much more wild than the coaft of Sumata, and 
yet there, though when it blows hard the fwell on the fhore is high 
and dangerous, is there nothing that reYembles the furfs of India. 


Thefe, fo general in the tropical latitudes, are, upon the moft pro- 
bable hypothefis I have been able to form, after long obfervation, and 
much thought and ingyiry, the confequence of the trade or perpetual 
winds which prevail, at a diftance from fhore, between the parallels 
of thirty degrees north and fouth, whofe uniform and invariable 
a€tion caufes-a long and conftant fwell, that exifts even in the calmeft 
weather, about the line, towards which its direction tends from either 
fide. This fwell or libration of the fea, is fo prodigiopfly long, and the 
fenfible effect of its height, of courfe, fo much diminifhed, that it is not 
often attended to ; the gradual flope engroffing almott the whole horizon, 
when the eyeis not very much elevate@above its furface : but perfons who 
have failed in thofe parts may tecolleét. that even when the fea is appa- 
rently the moft ftill and level, a boat or other object at a diftance from 


the fhip, will be hidden from the fight of one looking towards it from the 


“Tower deck, for the fpace of minutes together. This fwell, when a 





or ‘the- wind frefhens up, will, for the-time, have other 
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fubfidiary waves on the extent of its furface, breaking often in a 
dircétion contrary to it, and which will agam fubfide as a calm returns, 


without having produced on it any perceptible effeét. Sumatra, though ; 


not continually expofed to the fouth eaft trade wind, is not fo diflant but 
that its influence may be prefumed to extend to it, and accordingly at Poole 
Pefamg near the fouthern extremity of the ifland, a conftant foutherly 
fea is obferved, even after a hard northweft wind. This inceffant and 
powerful {well rolling in from an ocean, open even to the pole, feems 
an agent adequate to the prodigious effeéts produced on the coatt; 
whilftaits very fize contributes to its being overlooked. It reconciles 
almoft all the difficulties which the phznomena feem to prefent, and. in 
perticular it accounts for the decreafe of the furf during the N. W. 


“auenigon, the, local’ wind then counteracting the operation of the general 


one ; and it is corroborated by an obfervation I have madé, that the furfs 
on the Suimatran coaft ever begin to break at their fouthern extreme, the 
motion of the fwell not being perpendicular to the direction of the fhore. 
This manner of explaining their origin feems to catry much reafon with 
it, but there occurs to me one ‘objection which I cannot get over, and 
which a regard to truth obliges me to ftate. The trade winds. are 
remarkably fteady and uniform, and the {well generated by them is the 
fame. The furfs are much the teverfe, feldom perfevering for two days 
-in the fame degree of violence ; ; often mountains high i in the, morning, 
and nearly fubfided by night. How comes an yniform caufe to produce 
effeéts fo unfteady, unlefs.by the intervention of fecondary su whofe 
nature and operation we are unacquainted With ? ere oe 
It is clear to me that the furfs, as above defcribed, are gt to 

_ thofe climates which lie within the remotes limits. of the trade winds, 
though in higher latitudes large {wells and irregular breakings of the fea 
are to be met with after boifterous weather, Poffibly the following 
caufes may be judged to confpire, with that ] have y {pecified, 


_ towards occahoning this diftinétion. The former gl cing expofed 
" to le mainpdiats tafinenes of the two reat aie , he water, » from 
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Tidble to, and of which the impreffion is feldom permanent. From this 
circumftance I have been led to conjecture that the general difparity 
of complexions in different nations, might pefibly be owing to the more 
or tefs copious fecretion, or redundance of that juice, rendering the fkin 
more or lefs dark according to the qualities of the bile prevailing in 
the conft:tutions of cach. But I fear fuch an hypothefis would not ftand 
the teft of experiment, as it muft follow, that upon diffection, the con- 
tents of a negro’s gall bladder, or ar icaft the extravalated biic, thould 
uniformly be found black. Perfons fkilled in anatomy will determine 
whether it is poffible that the qualities of any animal fecretion cau fo far 
affect the frame, as to render their conteaybaces liable to be traniminied 
to pofterity in their full force. 

v 

The fmall fize of the inhabitants, andefpecially of the women, may 
be in fome meafure owing to the early communication, between the 
fexes; though, as the inclinations which lead to this intercourfe are 
prompted here by nature fooner than in cold climates, it is not unfair 
to fuppofe that being proportioned to the period of maturity, this ts 
alfo fooner attained, and confequently that the earlier ceffation of 
* growth of thele people, is agreeable to the laws of their conftitution, and 
not occafioned by a premature and irregular appetite. . 


Perfons of fuperior rank encourage the growth of their hand-nails, 
particularly thofe of the fore and little fingers, to an extraordinary 
length ; frequently tinging them red, with the exprefled juice of a 
fhrub called ¢eni; as they do the nails of their feet allo, to which, being 
always uncovered, they pay as much attention as to their hands. The 
hands of the natives, and even of the half breed, are always cold to the 
touch; which I cannot account for otherwife chien by a fuppofition, that 
the lefs degree of elafticity’in the folids, occafioned by the heat of 
sheciimate, the internal action of the body, by which the fluids are 
put in motion, is lefs vigorous, the cirenlation is proportionably langwid, 
and of courfe the diminifhed effect is moft perceptible in the extremities, 
and a coldnefs there is the natural confequence, 
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The oaives ot the hills, through the whole extent of the ifland, “are 


* fubjcct io thole monftrous wens from the throat, which have been abferved 


wu! the Vallailans, and the inhabitants of other mountainous diftricts in 
Europe. Ir has been ufual to attribute this affeétion to the badnefs, . 
‘awed fkate, mineral quality, or other peculiarity of the waters; many 
fkilful men having applied themfelves to the inveftigation of the: fubje&. 
My experience enables me to pronounce without hefitation, that the 
diforder, for fuch it is, though it'appears here to mark a diftinét race of 
people (orany goonovg), 1s immediately conneéted with the hillinefs of 
the country, and of courfe, if the circumftances of the water they ule con- 
tribute thergto, it muft be only fo far as the nature of the water is affected 
by the inequality or height of the land. But on Sumatra neither fnow 
Nor other copgelatrt6n is ever produced, which militates apainft the 


moft plaufible conjecture that has been adopted concerning the Alpine 


goitres. ‘From every refearch thar] have been enabled to make, I think 
I have reafon to conclude, that the complaint is owing, among the Suma- 
trans, to the fogginefs of the air is the vallies between the high mountains, 
where, and not on the fummits, the natives of thefe parts refide. I be- 
fore remarked, that between the ranges of hills, the cadoot or denfe mitt 
was vifible for feveral hours every morning ; riling in a thick, opaque and 
welb defined body, with the fun, and feldom quite difperfed till after noon. 
This phenomenon, as well as that of the wens, being peculiar to the 
regions of the hills, affords a prefumption that they may be connetted ; 
exclufive of the natural probability rhat a cold vapor, grofs to an un- 
common degree, and continually enveloping the habitations, fhould 
affect with tumors the throats-of the inhabitants. 1 cannot pretend to 
fay how far this folution may apply to the cafe of the goitres, but I re- 
colleét it to have been mentioned, that the only method of curing 
thefe people, is by removing them from the vallies to the clear and 
pure air on the tops of the hills ; whichfeems to indicate a fimilar fource 
of the diftemper with what Ihave pointed out. The Sumatrans do not 
appear to attempt any remedy for it, the wens being confiftent with the 
higheft health in other iti 
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“The perfonal difference between the Malays of the coaft, and the 
country inhabitants, is not fo ftrongly marked but that it requires fome 
experience to diftinguifh them. The latter, however, poffefs an evident 
fuperiority in point of fize and ftrength, and are fairer complexioned, 
which they probably owe to their fituation, where the armofphere is 
colder; and it is generally obferved, that people living near the fea 
fhore, and efpecially when accuftomed to navigation, are darker than 
their inland neighbours. Some attribute the difparity in conftitutional 
vigor, to the more frequent ufe of opium among the Malays, which is 
fuppofed to debilitate the frame; but I have noted that the Leemoon 
and Batang Aify gold traders, who are a colony of that race fettled in 
the heart of the ifland, and who cannot exifta day without opium, are 
remarkably hale and ftout ; which I have known to be obferved with a 
degree of envy by the opium-fmokers of our fertlements. The inha- 
bitants of Paffummah alfo, are defcribed as being more robuft in their 
perfons, than the planters of the low country, 


The original clothing of the Sumatrans is the fame with that found by 
navigators among the inhabitants of the South Sea iflands, and now ge- 
nerally called by the name of Otahcitean cloth, It is ftill ufed among the 
Rejangs for their working drefs, and [ have one in my poffefiion, procured 
from thefe people, confifting of a jacket, fhort drawers, and a cap 
for the head. This is the inner bark of a certain {pecies of tree, beat out 
to the degree of finenefs required ; approaching the more to perfection, 
as it refembles the fofter kind of leather, fome being nearly equal to the 
moft delicate kid-fkin; in which character it fomewhat differs from the 
South Sea cloth, as that bears a refemblance rather to paper, or to the 
manufacture of the loom, The country people now conform in a great 
meafure to the drefs of the Malays, which [ fiiall therefore defcribe in 
this place, obferving that much more fimplicity ftill prevails among the 
former, who look upon the qthers as coxcombs who lay out all their 
fubfance on their backs, whilft, in their turns, they are regarded by the 
rie With contempt, as unpolifhed raftics, 
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A man's dreds confitts of the following parts. A clofe waiftcoat, witheut 
fleeves, but having a neck like a fhirt, buttoned clofe up to the tops, 
with buttons, often, of gold filagree. This ts peculiar to the Malays. 
Over this they wearthe badjoo, which refembles a morning gown, open 
at the neck, but faftened clofe at the wrifts and half way up the arm, 
with nine buttons to each fleeve. The badjoo worn by young men is 
open in front no farther down than the bofom, and reaches no lower 
than the waift, whereas the others hang loofe to the knees, and fome- 
times to the ancles. ‘They are made ufually of blue or white cotton 
cloth ; for the better fort, of chintz, and for great men, of flowered 
filks. “ The cayen farrong is not unlike a Scots highlander’s plaid in ap- 
pearanec, being a piece of party colored cloth about fix or eight fect 
long, and thice or four wide, fewed together at the ends; forming, as 
fome writers have deferibed it, a wide fack without a botfom. This is 
fometimes Pathered up, and flung over the fhoulder like a fafh, or elfe 
folded and tucked about the waift and hips; and in full drefs it is bound 
on by the bele of the creefe (dagg’er), which is of crimfon filk, and wraps 
{evera] times round the body,with a loop at the end, in which the fheath of 
the creefe hangs. They wear fhort drawers, reaching half way down the 
thigh, generally of red or yellow taffeta. There is no covering to their 
legs or feet. Round their heads they faften, in a particular manner, a 
fine, colored handkerchicf, fo asto refemble a {mall turban ; the country 
people ufually twifting a piece of white or blue cloth for this purpofe. 
The crown of their head remains uncovered, except on journies, when 
they wear a soodong or umbrella-hat, which completely fereens them from 
the weather, 


The women have a kind of bodice, or fhort waiftcoat rather, that 
defends the breafts, and reaches to the hips. The cayen farrong, be- 
fore defcribed, comes up as high as the ¢rmpits, and extends to the feet, 
being kept on fimply by folding and tucking it over, at the breaft, ex- 
cept when the fallce-peuding, ot zone, is worn about the waift, which 
forms an additional and neceffary fecurity, This is ufually of embroidered 
cloth, and fometimes a plate of gold or filver, about two inches broad, 
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fiftehing in the front with a large clafp of filagree or chafed work, with 
forne kind of precious ftone, or imitation of fuch, in the center. The 
badjoo, or upper gown, differs little from that of the men, buttoning in 
the fame manner at the wrifts. A piece of fine, thin, blue cotton cloth, 
about five feet long, and worked or fringed at each end, called a /alen- 
dang, is thrown acrofs the back of the neck, and hangs down before ; 
ferving alfo the purpofe of d veil to the women of rank when they walk 
abroad. The handkerchief is carried, either folded fmall in the hand, or at 
length over the fhouldere There are two modes of dreffing the hair, one 
termed coondye, and the other /angoll, The firft refembles much the fafhion 
in which we fee the Chinefe women reprefented in paintings, and which I 
conclude they borrowed fron thence, where the hair is wound circu- 
larly over the genter of the head, and faftened with a filter bodkin or 
pin. In the other mode, which is more general, they give the hair a 
fingle turn as it hangs behind, and then doubling it up, they pafs i it crofs- 
wife, under a few hairs feparated from the reft, on the back of the head, 
for that purpofe. A comb, often of " tortoifethell, and fometimes fila- 
greed, helps to prevent it from falling down. The hair of the front, 
and of all parts of the head, is of the fame length, and when loofe, 
hangs together behind, with moft of the women, in very great*quantity. 
It is kept moift with oil, commonly of the coco-nut, but thofe perfons who 
can afford it make ufe of an empyreumatic oil extracted from gum Benja- 
min, as a grateful perfume. They wear no covering, except ornaments 
of flowers, which, on particular occafions, arc the work of much labor 
and ingenuity. The head dreffes of the dancing girls by profeffion, who 
are ufually Javans, are very artificially wrought, and as high as any mo- 
dern Englith lady’s cap, yielding only to the feathered plumes of the 
year 1777. It'is impoffible to deferibe in words thefe intricate and fanci- 
ful matters, fo as to convey a juft idea of them. The flowers worn in 
wndrefs are, for the moft part, ftrung in wreaths, and have a very neat 
and pretty effect, without any degree of gaudinefs, being ufually white 
er pale yellow, fmall, and frequently only half blown, Thofe gene- 
rally chofen for thefe occafions, are the boonso-tanjong and boongo-mel- 


~~ the: boogoctboompace is ufed to give the hair a fragrance, but is 
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concealed from the Gght. They fometimes combine a varicty of flows 
ersin fuch a manner asto appear like one, and fix them on a fingle flalk; 
butthele, being more.formal, are lets clegant, than the wreaths. 


Among the country people, particularly in the fouthern countrics, the 
virgins (orang galdees, or goddeffes, as it is ufually pronounced) are 
diftinguifhed by a fillet which goes acrofs the front of the hair, and 
faftens behind. This is commonly a thin plate of filver, about half an 
inch broad : thofe of the firll rank have it of gold, and thofe of the loweft 
clafs have their fillet of the leaf of the mechah tree. Befides this peculiar 
ornaihent, their ftate of pucelage is denoted by their having rings or 
bracelets of filver or gold on their wrifts. Strings of coins round the 
neck are univerfally worn by children, and the females, before they are 
of an age to be clothed, have, what may not be inaptly termed, a mo- 
defty-jiccé, being a plate of filver in the fhape of a heart, hung before 
by a chain of the fame metal, paffing round the wailt, The young 
women in the country villages Manufacture themlelves the cloth that 
coniftitutes the principal, and often the only part of their drefs, or the 
cayen firropg, and this reaches from the breaft no lower than the knees, 
Thofe wor. by the Malay women, and men allo, come from the Bugguefs 
iflanfis to the eaftward, and with them extend as low as the feet; but 
here, as in other inflances, the more ferupulous attention to appearances 
docs not accompany the fuperior degree of real modefty, 


Both fexes have the extraordinary cuftom of filing and otherwife dif- 
figuring their teeth, which are naturally very white and beautiful, from the 
fimplicity of their food. For a file, they make ufe of a fmall whetflone, 
and the patients lic on their back during the operation. Many, parti- 
cularly the women of the Lampoon country, have their teeth rubbed 
down quite even with the gums; others*have them formed in points, and 
fome file off no more than the outer coat and extremities, in order that they 
may the better receive and retain the jetty blacknefs, with which they 
almoft univerfally adorn them, The black ufed on thefe.occafions is the 
empyreumatic oil of the coco-nut fhell, When thisis not applied, the 


filing 
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filing does not, by deftroying what we term the enamel, diminifh the 
whitenefs of the teeth. The great men fometimes fet theirs in gald, by 
cafing, with a plate of that metal, the under row; and this ornament, 
contrafted with the black dye, has, by lamp or candle light, a very 
Splendid effect. It is fometimes indented to the fhape of the teeth, but 
more ufually quite plain, They do not remove it either to cat or fleep, , 


At the age of about eight or nine, they bore the ears of the female 
children ; which is a ceremony that muft necellarily precede their mars 
riage. This they call betenday, as they call filing their teeth dbedadong ; 
both which operations are regarded in the family, as the occafions of a 
feftival. They do not here, as in fome of the adjacent iflands, (of Neas 
in particular) increafe the aperture of the ear to a monftrous fize, 
fo as in many*ipftances to be large enough to admit the hand, the 
lower parts being ftretched till they touch the fhoulders, *Their car- 
rings are moftly of gold filagree, faflening, not with aclafp, but in the 
manner of fluds. ° 


oe me bh bie . , | Villages. 
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Villages.—Buildings.—Domeftic Utenfils.—Food: 


T SHALL now attempt a defcription of the villagesand buildings of the 
Sumatrans, and proceed to their domeftic habits of aeconomy, and thofe 
fimple arts, on which the procuring of their food and other neceflaries 
depends. Thefe are not among the leaft interefting objects of philofo- 
phical fpeculation, In proportion as the arts in ufe with any people are 
conneéted with the primary demands of nature, they carry the greater 
likelihood of originality, becaufe thofe demands muft have been admi- 
niftered to, from a period coéval with the exiftence of the people them- 
felves. Or if complete origiuality be regarded as a vifionary idea, engen- 
dered from ignorance and the obfcurity of remote events, fuch arts 
mult be allowed to have the faireft claim to antiquity at leaft, Arts of 
accommodation, and more efpeciall y of luxury, are commonly the effect 
of imitation, and fuggefted by the improvements of other nations, which 
have made greater advances towards civilization, Thefe afford lefs 
ftriking and characteriftic features, in delineating the pi¢ture of man- 
kind, and though they may add to the beauty, diminith from the genu- 
inenefs of the piece. We muft not look for unequivocal generic marks, 
where the breed, in order to mend it, has been crofled by a foreign 
mixture. All the arts of primary neceflity are comprehended within 
two diftin@tions: thofe which protect us from the inclemency of the 
weather and other outward accidents; and thofe which are employed in 
fecuring the means of fubfiftence. Both are immediately effential to the 
continuancgs of life, and man is involuntarily and immediately promprtd 
to exercife them, by the urgent calls of nature, even in the mereft 
poffible ftate of favage and uneultivated exiftence. In climates like 
that of Sumatra, this impulfe extends not far. The human machine is 
kept going with fmall effort, in fo favorable a medium. The {pring 
of importunate neceffity there foon lofes its force, and confequently the 
wheels of invention that depend upon it, fail to perform more thana 

few 
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few fimple revolutions. In regions lef% mild this original motiye to in- 
duftry and ingenuity, carries men to greater lengths, in the appliea- 
tion of arts tothe otcafions of life; and which of courfe, ip an equa! 
fpace of time, attain to greater perfection, than among the inhabitants 
of the tropical latitudes, who find their immediate wants {upplied 
with facility,‘and beyond what thefe require, prefer fimple inaction, to 
convenience procured by labor. This confideration may perhaps tend to 
reconcile the high antiquity univerfally allowed to Afiatic nations, with 
the limited progrefs of arte and {ciences among them; in which they are 
fanifefly furpaffed by people who, compared with them, are but of 
very recent date. ) 


* 
] 


The Sumatrans, however, in the conftruction of their habitations, 
have ftept many degrees beyond thofe rude contrivances, which writers 
defcribe the inhabitants of fome other Indian countries to have been 
contented with adopting, in order to fereen themfelyes from the imme- 
diate influence of furrounding elements, Their houfes are not only 
permanent, but convenient, and are built in the vicinity of each other, 
that they may enjoy the advantages of muvual affiftance and Aipgiiriess 
eye from a ftate of fociery, : 

The doofoons or villages, for the fmall number of inhabitants affem- 
bled in each does not entitle them to the appellations of towns, are 
alwavs fituated on the banks of ariver or Jake, for the convenience of 


“bathing, and of tranfportmg poods. An eminence difficult of afcent, 


is ufually made choice of, for fecurity. ‘The accefs to them is by foot- 
ways} natrow and winding, of which there are feldom more than two; 
one tothe® country, and the other to rhe water; the latter in moft places 
So fear, as to render it neceffary tovcut fieps in the chff or rock, The 

dootoons being forrounded with ; abundanceof fruit trees, fome of con- 
fderable height, as the deoregn, coco and betelnut, and the neiphbour- 
dng Gountty, tor a Tittle ffueeisbout, being’ in forme degree cleared of 
wood, for the tice and pépyer plantations s they flrike the eye ava di- 
ae ee of a town or anyplace 
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titnibers or bamboos, ‘but in the country parts, it is more commonly in- 
terwoven, or matted, in “breadths of fix inches, and a piece, or sheet, 
formed. ‘at once of the fize required. In fome places’ they“we for the 
fame purpofe the codliteayo, ot coolicoy, as it is pronounced by the Bu- 
ropeans, who employ it on board fhip, as dunnage, in pepper and other 
cargos, This is a°bark procured from fome particular trees, of which 
the Foonoot and evo are the moft common.’ When they prepare to take 
it, the outer tind is firft torn or cut away ; the inner, which affords the 
atetial, is then marked out with a pravg, pateel, or other tool, to the 
fize required, which is uniformly threecubits by one; it is afterwards 
beaten for fome time with a heavy ftick, to loofen it from the ftem, and 
being peeled off, is laid in the fun to dry, care being taken to prevent 
its Warping. ‘The thicker or thinner forts-of the fame fpecies of coo- 
litcayo, owe their difference to their being taken nearer to, of farther 
from, the root.” That which is ufed in building has nearly ‘the texture 
and hatdnels of wood.» The pliable and delicate bark of which clothing 
is made, is procured fron a'tree-called calewees 2 bafard a tpciewiefiti 
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nth fit athe waren The manner of effecting this, is by putting 
to the earthen or other veffel in which it is boiled, no more water 
| is fufficient to cover it; letting it {immer over a flow fire; taking 
" off the water by degrees with a flat ladle or fpoon, that the grain may 
dry, and removing it when juft thort of burning. At their entertain- 
ments, the guefts are treated with rice prepared alfo in a variety of 

modes, by frying it in cakes, or boiling it, mixed with the kernel of the 
jig and fret oil, i in {mall jointsof bamboo. This is called /emmang. 
papa ‘) they cut off the outer tind of the bamboo,’ and 


cont is peeled amay by the perlan Who'd. 


Corker sgraihehary ieberstate 
Cor ptmable with the praétice of the ancients, as re- 
- | elfewhere, and in this ftate it is faid to eat tenderér 
7 thik longer the climate will not admit-of, unlefs 
ed in that mode called dinding : This is the fivth 
fall thin ftonks, and expofed to the heat of 
ir we = » generally on the thatch of their houfes, til! it 
iry ‘and hard as to refit putrefaction, without any affitanée 
Fith is preferved in the fame manner, and cargos of both 
Fea ir sGckea! wae hay wv apy, to thofe where 
face in more demand. ‘Te B Aegrmn, Pang A qv: 
a Ce pn be ged 
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fpawn of dhrimps, or of the fhrimps themfelves, which they waaay 
the mouths of rivers.. They ate left in the fun. to dry, then-pa nde od in, 
a mortar, with falt, moiftened with a dittle. water, ‘and formed, intot , 
cakes, which is ‘all-the procefs..+ The black fort, uled by t 
is made of Small fith, prepared in the fame manner. On fome parts: of 
the eaft coat of the ifland, eestdlasy pn nine lange fith, and: pysferve: 
theee: awined ary, Pere ragermy esti" aia aria aha Ly 
Ful ile ie sHaty 
in sine Kl a buffalo, which | is “slaps done atetl sic aub) 

ahisetings, they do not cut it up into joints, as 6 sig! BOX, ao 


fall pieces of ficth, or fteaks, which they call 4 
buffalo is fcalded, fcraped, whang wp 0 dy 
fhrivels, and becomes perfectly hard. 
chopped off, and being ftewed down for a 
fmall quangity of water, forms a rich lly 
efteemed a very pene att 
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F ROM their domeftic ceconomy I am led to take a view of their Apiiculwe. 
} ield, their piantations and the ftate of agriculture amongtt 
, Ingenious writer eftcems the juftett criterion of 
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arti of t culation, not.on Sumatra alone, but Rice. 
i - Ai is the grand material of food, on which 
ee of the earth fubfit, and although 
the regions included between, and bordering 
tion is probably more extenfive than that 
ypeans are wont to confider as the univerfal flaff 
it of Afia, as you advance to the northward, you 
ry whee the plantations of rice difappear, and the 
; the cold felt i that climate, owing in part to 

height of Sent ang matter = i a of 
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thofe which do of neceffity engage their attention, . are often more nicely 
difcriminated, than the fame objeéts among more enlightened people, 
whofe ideas ranging over the extenfive ficldof art and fcience, difdain. to _ 
fix Jongon obvious ai and common matters. Paddee, on ‘Sumatra and the | 
Malay iflands, is diftinguithed i into two forts, Laddang or up-land paddee, 
and Sawcor or low-land, which are always kept feparate, and will not 
grow reciprocally,* Of thefe the ‘former bears the higher price, being” 
whiter, heartier, and better flavored grain, and haying the ag vara 2 in 
point of keeping. The latter i is much more prolific from =< 
liable to lef rifk in the culture, but is of a watery fuji 
lefs increafe in boiling, and is fubject to a fwifter deg 
in more common ufe than the former. pore 
the paddee of each fort, particnlarly the Lad 
Species, which, “a far as thy” informatigs 
and éndeavor to deferibe. The commot 
color, light brown: the fize rather large," 
the extremity. . Paddee undallong:: dry e Y : 
grows in whotles or bunchés ‘round the fi 
ground: large grain: coinmon. “paddee | 
colored ; fcarce. Paddee Jennce ;,dry ground : pete. 
fearge. Paddee ¢joo: dry ground ; light colored. added 7. 
ground : deep yellow : fine rice : crooked, and pointed, — 
ballum : ewe much eftcemed : ght, colored; fh in, u, | 
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ow “Dthalh {peak firft of the cultivation of the Leddang or upland paddce. 
This is fown, as is obvious from the name, in high grounds, and al- 
moft univerfally on the fite of old woods, on account of the fuperior 
' richness of the foil; the continual fall and rotting of the leaves, form- 
ing there a bed of yegetable mould, which the open plains cannot af- 
ford, being exhaufted, by the powerful operation of the fun’s rays, and 
the conftant produétion of a rank grafs, called /allang. When this lal- 
lang, with which the eaftern iflands are for the moft part covered, where 
the grour ec Fanon wood, is kept under by frequent mowing, or 
, itseroom is fupplied with grafs of a finer texture. 
Ei fame, identical {pecies of grafs undergves this 
h, feeds are fown, and the change uniformly ‘takes 
evident miftake, as the genetic characters of the 
mt, the one being the gramen earicofam, and the 
path by Rumphius. The former, 
five feet, is remarkable for the whitenefs 
y hich is its bloffom, and the other for the 
tds, which » prove extremely troublefome to 


eantpes 
f the fertility which it oceations, the natives do not 
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: = Sore sam vehetmenter prorepic, ut arcx vin depurdri ac fervuti 
-poffint, leer que he . @ Gramen avicylatum. Ufus ojus fere nullus 
: sregendum eft m, quod quis habet, fi per campos, vel in fylvis pros 
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fe abundance of wood in the Seepees as an inconvenience, 


Upland paddee 
oF rice. 
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but the contrary. In few parts.of the ifland do they ever fow. grain on 
Jand that has been long cleared, and there, more from neceffity. than 
choice. Ihave heard a prince of the country: complain of a fettle 

made by fome ‘ftrangers in the inland part of his dominions, , whom 
fhould be under an obligation to expel from thence, to prevent the 
watte of his old woods. This feemed a fuperfluous act of precaution in 

an ifland which ftrikes the <b as one ~arrete pe ape ee inex- 
= capety % 


el a 1 

On ths nippebiagh af sahinilantentsiay ton stint 
the hufbandman makes choice of a fpot, for his lade 
and ¢ollecting his family and) dependants, aneee 
order to clearthe ground, This is.an undertaking 
would feem to require herculean force; but ingil 
rance. Their tools, the prang and. billiong, 
bill-hook,’and the latter an imperfect adze) 
to the tafk, and the faw is unknown in the 4 
of the timber, aL AD a att 
ftem is thick, but ereé a ftage, and begin'to to 
the height of ten or eee feet, where the c 
it is fufficiently weakened to admit of their roman itd 
in place of ropes, made faft to the branches+-. And t th 
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grees the whole is laid low. I could never be a of 
without a ftrong fentiment of regret. Bethe the Toate 
fical education taught me to refpett tl ed trees, : ‘i 
or material frame of an order of fylvan dei “who ere “a dep ee . : 
ye i ol a a 
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; Gil ood on, and beautiful beyond what pencil can defcribe, annihi- 
for the temporary ufe of the {pace it occupied. It appears a vio- 

_ lation of nature, ‘in- the too arbitrary exercife of power. .The timber 
thus felled is of no value, from its abundance, the fmalinef¥ of con- 
fumption, and its diftance, in common, from the banks of rivers, by 
the means of which alone it can be tranfported to. any diftance. Trees, 
whofe Sp ns height, and ftraightnefs would: excite the admira- 
a a 13 » compared to which the mafts of men of: war are 
at inthe ggnea) rin The branches are lopped off, and 

err the " sc of the dryweather has rendered then sufficiently 
to, and the-country is, for the fpace of a month, 

ili the whole is cohfumed. The expiring wood, 

seful deftroyer, fertilizes for his ufe, by its afhes 
¥ from: which it {prangy and which it fo long 


































pat this period, which fometimes happens, 
use cane by Jofs,.of prefent. time, and 
na are impoftors that make a pr ofit of the 
| nen, who, like all others whofe employments 
tc at are prone to fuperftition, by pretending zo a 
or retarding rain, One of thefe will receive, at the 
» Sime? P lnddangy, a dolls of, more, from each family in the 
—— neighbourhog es may procure favorab © for their bufi- 
pe Eo) eepeenplith, chis p bs ais pr pecan to abftain, 

r mi ; és se dan eal and performs various 
ining ale ii the open air. If he ef- 
| ely begins to fmoke tobacco with 
vie spn quick, and throwing the puffs towards 
, of bie inary, ape ds fuccefsful, it is no dif- 
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é lies in chufing his time, when 
/ fac of fair weather in the 

+ but thould he fa, there ‘is an effectual falva, 

de always proimuc alfi his agreement, with a Deo wolente claufes, 

°v" ae x . / - o's : and 
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and fo attributes his occafional. difappointments to the particular anter- 
pofition of the deity. The cunning men, who, in this and many, other | 


inftances of conjuration, impote on the Hanes, ese tie =e 
ways Malay adventurers. 


r 


When the periodical rains begin to. fallly which happen, pet nd 
about September or Ogtober, they proceed to fow the grain. , Ploughs 
are ‘rarely uied, and only in the open plains, sag age 
tries where the old woods are comparatively fearce. - , grounds I 
am defcribing, the ftumps of the trees would utterly; rec] ¢ dl ¢ pot 
fibility of working them, The hufbandman enters the p tatio a8. it 
is wfual tocall the paddee fleld, with a tharp fy aT 
with theie makes holos.on either fide of him, 
proceeds. Another perfon follows him. with 
drops a few grains into cach hole; leaving i 
and rain, to cover it. The birds, as may | 
‘ftruétive foes, and in a plantatioh far removed 7 
“been known to devour the whole. The hove 4 
laddang requires, till the harveft time, which is ef 
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Wiss ‘Gillin’ a tances Jaw aol 
follows. Stee hing ay the rh wot, a 
with which the fwamps and marfhes, when negleCted 
number of buffalos, whofe greateft enjoyment cont 
rolling in mud, are curned in, Tle work ic up b 
vetipriectiroriipen:-' ois alae 
the water, when i i 
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‘about on the furface, ‘a flat boded 
{pots, and fill up the hollow ones, ”” 
allel dams, by means of which pets Be 
fore, Thefe divifions or att he 
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118 Wor is going'on, ‘a: Spot x prepuedin'’a convenient part of 
und, where e the feed -paddee is fown, in {mall patches, very 
: ‘ing, and inthis flate it is called Punnays When ic 
thtee inches high, the tops are cropped in order to mul- 
tiph the-thoots. At the end of forty days from firft fowing, the tranf- 
plantatior takes place: holes are made in the fawoor, as deferibed in 
the laddang, and a few plants» put ‘im each ; a feferve being made in 
the prc fh place of fuch as fhall-have frilediapoli-temoral. 
he innum ble fifi: gs and tuns of water with) which thi, idand 
abo und: eru nceeffary the Jxboriows proceffes by which water js 
lied to the plantations in the Weft of India, where the 
scant Shai ftill the principal art of ~ 
‘required, in the management of this article ; 
' dimedr et moderate quantities, and tine 
vdéains ; for it-muft on no secodne be long 
that kind would « to rot. 
eee owe tte “ear} of to bloGb, | ¢ natives 
Sean apa ok off... They now begid to prc- 
away the birds, is which they employ 
gt pa ~The firings and ‘clappers 
i nd ia fhall be ek with the fimple motion Of its 
ring Boi sth iol ah apiemen- 
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tied up in a little fheaf, and thrown into a-hafhsts swhieleshalp Baeruter 
the purpofe, either by their fide, or flung on their-backy wish the:iftriag 
or ftrap acrofs the forehead. - “The quantity of - pa 
grafp in both hands, whilft thus in the ear, is faid to be equal to a bam 
boo ae de onk od is often fold by that eftimation, = 
3 Aa J gg erp ” 
Different sittiat Slave adopted vittin methods: of “fepaniting’ : 
grain from the ear. ‘The moft ancient we read of, was that of driving 
éattle over the fheaves, in order te trample it outs tanks; blocks 
. of marble; heavy carriages ; have been employed imes for thi 
end. In moft parts of Europe the flail is ese A 
have a mode different from all thefe. The ¢ 
fpread on mats in their barns, they Tub i oot 

ing themfelves, forthe more’ eafy performs 
ae ee their hands a bamboo pice srt 

ly going Age unthod, their feet a 
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*  extentof fea coatt, The pepper plantations and Iaddangs together, have 
in great. meafure exhaufted the old woods, in the acceffible parts of the 
a rai inhabitants are thereiy deprived of a fource of fertility 

n ‘ormerly fupplicd,. They muft either ftarve, remoye their 
sianptichasiaticlibitee Sep eatth, . The firk is contrary.to the inherent 
principle which teaches man to preferve life by every poffible means : 













Their attachment to their natalefolum, or rather their veneration for the . 





fepulchtes of their anccftors, is fo ftrong, that to remove, would colt 
them a ftruggle c alot to the pangs.of death : Necefhity therefore, 
the parent. of iges them to cultivate the earth. The produce of 
al ied, is reckoned at thirty for one: from the* lad- 
> is about fixty to eighty, The fawoors are gene- 
SSeld an inereafe of an hundred for one, and in fome of 
) a an hundred and twenty. Thefe retuens are 
) d with the produce of our fields tn Europe, 
- oi fifteen, and is often under ten. ‘What 
» ving to? Perhaps to the difference of grain, as as 
¢ extremely prolific: perhaps to. the more ge- 
r climate: perhaps che earth, by an exceflive 
by Saeves her fecundity. An attention to the obfer- 
of travellers, would feem to give countenance to this 
‘ru, which may be called new land, is faid to yield four 
L for One, Babylon, anciently, “two to three hundred, 
Av fifty. Egypt an hundred. Yet of the two tae. 
peter ts: o.rodei a Hi de 
ie i n four to ten, for one. The Peruvian 
=e chat j it is the refult of fome parti- 
ria herp is well known what a furprizing 
ity of grain, fown' feparately, 
cobunts are probably jul, but the 
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thefe, the grain is almoft gniverfally feattered in ‘the sia canis 
where the drill has been introduced. The Sumatrans, ’ who, do: not cals 

culate their own of their domeftics’ labor on thefe occafions, make ; 
in the ground, as I have defcribed, and drop into easton geains 5 
or by a procefs ftill more tedious, raife the feed in beds, and aft 
plant it-owt, Mr. Charles Miller, in a paper publithed im the Phil | 
Tranf, has thewn us the wonderful effects. of tranfplantation, — 
it might be worth the Englith farmet’s while, to betaw more labor in 
the bufinefs of fowing his grain, in hopes’ rate an | 


1am net competent,, nor is ic to my prefent’pr oa 5 # jd. 









































quantity of grain fayed in the fowing, than gained 4 
would not anfwer the purpofe ; for although: h 
bears reciprocally the fame proportion to the uli p 
the latter Goes to the ufual allowance of feed, rd . 
quite another matter. In order to increale t 
importance to augment the produce sige ag 

enna ar setae 


Notwishfanding. Ae pL hth Opinion ‘of the f 
ia <emmemaceephobediainina 2 
writers, and flill more ny top crapescinary peachy af 
mentioned, 1 cannot help faying, that I think the 
geveral rather fteri!, than rich. Hyco A 
clay, burned nearly to the esta tntepniventy 
influence of the fun. The age gadairty 


ained uncovered t 
+ jae Pound to prove the moft tv af 
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Reet wi. But thefe are partial and: unfatisfattory: proofs 
_ _ The great increafe from the feed i is, as I have fuggefted, 
ly owing to the mode of fowing, than to fuperior richnefs 
gg Tol appear if the Europcan method of {cattering 
ce lege Manna they have got into the prattice 
d, and derive from thence a produce of thirty for 
> ; mutt be obferved, that this is Mill new land, 
. lk “thea dauied "te the purpofe, and the fame {pot 1s 
~ ery i; nat ee ie fecond time till it has lain fallow. Every perfon 
| has { y on Sumatra, a garden of any kind, mutt 
penis gr nt ba 2 labor it would prove to attempt turniag up 
of A pose adopted at random. It becomes neceflary 
B artificial foil of dung, afhes, rubbith, and 
be procured. From fuch alone he can 
ipply of vegetables for the table. 1 have {een 
ra coco-nut, penang, and coffee-trees, laid 
mice by different gentlemen, and not one do I 
¥ owing to the barrennets of the query. 
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1 jaleretatulelane ‘Chinele: caloniia;whoesvork 

indefatigable pains, and dung high, are rather «more 
t have I heard one of the moft able cultivators among this 
sae the dint..-of labor and pesteyerapce,, had. mailed -a 
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are in very fmal! quantities, and immediately about tl Mee 
the earth is fertilized in {pite of their indolence, by th “ia? 
ings of their houfes and ftreets, and the mere vicin ae: : their | eg 

1 have often had occafion to obferve, in. young pl iti | 

few trees which furrounded the houfe of the owner, or ] S 
keeper, confiderab! y over-topped their brethren of the ‘ae se 

perfon at firft fight, and on a faperficial view of tl eet ‘count ere 

pronounces them the favorites of nature, ‘Where fhe h thed er 


bounties with a profufion unkno yin other regions, ra 
infatuation of the people, who negled to cultivate the fi 
world, But [have fcarcely known one, who, after sta ae 
has not entirely altered his opinion. Certain it M tha 
external appearance, the Malay iflands, vied amatra aac 
challenge the world to a comparifon. 1 
extravagant, beftowing on many parts of the 
fcarce ever trod, all that is adapted to raife t 








in minds fufceptible of the ae But he \ 
to be found ! and yet it is alone fe 


! 4 Porch the et dh their fonming td, 

| ‘Fhe mountain inl, the vale fublides, r 
| The ately wood detaing the wand'ring fight ~ aT; 
_ And the rongh, barren ant with ¢ 


nos choo tg caer same 
profufe in ornament ! ‘Tn pa 
1 salient teas ella all th before, I could not 
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a 4 b- si, Kan ur tr ries. ected procefs i is that of ‘cleating “thle grain from Mode of clear- 
















" i from p dee, $f becomes rice. ‘This is ‘done in | ohne 





3 at r €o% tis feparated ; after which it is svatn fanned. This bufinel is 
Pellet pits pris with a machine, which is no more 

ty  eylinder of heavy wood, turned back and forwards, hori- 
“08 two handles, on a folid cylinder of the fame diameter, and at 
tae | time ot om down to increale the fri@tion. The grain is put 
tases f which anfwers the purpofe of a° hopper, at 
veh eg the bufinefs of the upper millftone ih our 
p from the center of the tower Piece of wood, 


+ ~. 1 *' rn 
ax + fo upper to turn on, : 


for fale, exportation, or laying up. Te will Rice as an ar- 
particularly the fawoor rice, which begins —_— 
fter fix. At Natal’ they have a prattice of 
be rTeaves of a thrub called Lagoond:e, amongft 

or boats holds, which poffefles the property of 
: Is that ufvally breed i in it. “Th Bengal, T am told, 

fe tice Satanded for exportation, ‘owing to which, or fome 
, i will continue good for 8 tee years, and is on that 












clearing it ons the fret tie it 
> time, ag wanted for wfe. By this 
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towns, Where the concourfe of inhabitants is much greater, therc 
ways large plantations of them to fupply the extraordinary demand. 




























jis tree, in all its fpecies, ftages, and parts, has been fo elaborately, 
ly, anid juftly defcribed by many writers, efpecially the celebrated 
sius in his Hortus Amboinienfis, that it would be mere repetition 
: ‘ip atiatigt« fcientific account of it. ¥ fhall therefore only add a 
tached obfervations on its growth. It thrives beft in a low fandy 
“inten where,it will produce fruit in four or five years. In 
wat feldom bears fn lefS than feven to ten yeats. As you 
proved the gtowth is proportionably flower, owing to the 
f cold in the hills, which is its fevereft enemy; and ic 
che oT nea its full height before it is produ€tive, whereas in 
% a eerily reach its firft fruit from the ground. 
t Laye, if I plant a coconut or dootean tree, I 
frvi of it, but in Laboon (an inland diftrié) I 
my gteat-grand-children. Thies very tedious 
HW Cxepgerated, but it was repeatedly afferted to be, dao, 
“¢ y (two or three generations) before the coconut trees 
ae ete Maturity; and in fome parts of the iflanc, where 
rticularly high, I have been affured that neither thofe, the 
tg pper vines, will prCdeae Sra, 
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ans 


ie 
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eb remarked by foue writen, | that the great palm tree 
or — a dattyhifera) and the eoconut tree, are never found to 
si yme country. However this may bold good as a general 
= 2 apmeieien deen grows on the ifland 

Savtipe = sent spe other kinds of palms 
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tothe thore, where they are planted, by the hand. of r 
“ and bear fruit ; which falling, as it comes to maturity, { pring 
manner, and caufes a fucceffive reproduction.* Some of thefe i 
particularly, Poole Mego, one of the fouthernmoft, are uni " ite 
by rats and {quirrels, who feaft without control upon the SS cofiuts, 
when difturbed by the crews of vyeflels from Sur 2, Wh 
thither occafionally to collect Joadings for market, +2 
which are known.to be the production "ol iflands hal len 
Madagafcar, are fometimes floated as far as the Malay co on 
are fuppofed to be natives of the ocean, and were held i 
for their. miraculous, effects in medicine, till a large. cf $n ) 
afew years fince brought to Bencoolen by a French fhip 
character fell with th orion . . tenet cs “4 os 
Of the Penang. ci or “betel: nut tree, which j in g 2 t th and 
not unlike the coconut, the natives make large planta 
the Scereessa creeping plant, whofe leaf, of a ena a 
eat with the betel-nut and other additions ; ap ac 
hereafter defcribe, . Chili or cayenne pepper, which is thu 
curries and with every article of their food, always ont 
_theis irregular and jnartificial gardens, ‘Turmeric. (cm) 
- root well known in our fhops, is likewife univerfally 
of two kinds, the one called cooniet mera, for domeftic 


ingredient. in their curries, pilawo, and fapéry dithes :. th | 



















abundance, . ‘The later is galled by, xbe oatves 
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sthat of the bay. Ginger is planted in {mall quantities. -Itis:called 
widday; which name occafions me to remark, that in the Malay lan- 
Sy age, they ufe the word “ pudday” to exprefs that pungenty: acrid 
~ quality in pepper and other fpices, which we vaguely denote by the word 
¥% bot”, which has another fignification totally different. A difh high 
feafoned, may, according to our mode of expreffion, be atthe fame time 
‘hot and cold. Cofus arabicus and \amomum xerumbet ave cultivated for 
“medicinal purpofes, as is alfo thes palamgale. Small plantations of 
tobacco, of the fame fpecies with the Virginian, are to be met with 
every where in the country, but the people are not expert in the method 
of curing it, elfe there is no doubt but it might be brought to great per- 
fection; and by increafing the quantity, ‘rendered a confidetable object 
_of trade. Tt is cut, whilft grecn, into fine fhreds, and dfterwards dried 
e fun, Benjan (/cfamum) is fown largely, efpecially in the Paf- 
peaontty, for the oi! ir produces, which is uled in burning only. 
* ellie from whence the caflor oil, fo much prized, 
d, grows wild in abundanct. The natives are fond of the 
which they cut into joints, and chew as a delicacy, but 
exprefs, or manufacture its juice. Theit fugar or jaggree” 
ma liquor yielded by the Amu, a fpecics of palm. They 
eine mulberry, but of a dwarf kind, for the ufe af the 
ni which they rear, but not to any great extent, and the raw 
ifrom them f€ems of an indifferent quality. The filk is in 
te inflead. of yellow, and the filaments appcar coarfe, but 
stly oceafioned by the method of loofening them from the 
= bby ftegping them in hot watcre The famples I have feen 
et cakes which would require much trouble to wind off. 

3 of nettle, of which excellent twine, not inferior to 
4 grows to the height. offabout four feet, without 
being i e€ lige It is. cut down, dried, and 
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beaten; after which its rind is ftripped off, and twifted as 
‘Twine is alfo made of the bark of a fhrub called 
nakis or hemp, called ganjo by the Malays, is cultivat 
not for the purpofe of making rope, which they never t 7 
it to, but-for fmeking, and in that ftate it is called Langa 
toxicating quality. Palaft is a fhrub, with a bloflom mata 
our hawthorn in appeavanee and finell. Its leaf has nine 
roughne(s, om which account it is employed to give be 

to their carvings in wood and ivory, particularly the hey 
of their oree/es-or daggers, in which they are remarka ay. 
leaf ofthe Seepeer alfo, having the fame quality, is pul 
A twineis made ip. the Lampoon country of the bark ¢ foi 
beaten out like hemp, forthe conftruction of large 7 
younger leaves of this tree are efteemed delicate in | 
ifland of Neas they make a twine of the Baroo tree, 
wards weave into coarfe cloth for bags. A kind of tly 
procused by ftripping filaments fromthe midribs of 
trunk of the Pefang or plantain, and I underftand that 
wotked in the loom. Maroonaye: the root of this ff 
high, with pinnated leaves, has perfectly the appealal 
pungency of horferadith, and is wfed in the fame ma 
is a thrub with a fmall, light green leaf, which yields 
- of a red color, with which the natives tinge the nails Of 
feet. Cachang goring : thefe are the granulofe roots of um 
fembles the clover, but that the Jeaves are doubl 
treble, and affording, like chat, the richcft pafdure 
bloflom is papilionaceous and yellow. The cachan 
wife the atu tiesne for cot re mia 
potatoes, of which thot no/are ufed to Reem bec 
of various forts, particularly" taco ot 
fpecies) were probably in from C | 
‘the natives, id Their-attention to t] hei 
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pwing to the liberality with which nature, unfoli- 
s to their wants. Maize (jaggong), though very ge- 
bere, is not cultivated in quantities, as an effential ar- 
The ears are plucked whilft green, and being flightly 
pn as adelicacy. Paccoo becmdoo relemb!les a young dwarf 
md is probably of that fpecies, The ftem is fhort and 
ne lower parts of each branch prickly, The young thoots 
med in curries, It produces a cabhage like that of 
ad nee>ong, which is a fine culinary vegetable. Its 
~ Though ranked by the Malays, and by Rumphiuvs, in 
ms, it has no obvious affinity tothem. The s#zebokg or 
a {pecies of palm, grows wild in too great abundance to 
tivated. The pith of the head of the tree is the part 
em, which is tall and ftraight, like the coconwt, is much 
Mf flight houfes, being of a remarkably hard texture on 
Within fide it is quite foft, and therefore, being 
it is often ufed as gutters or channels to convey water. 
s a tree of the palm kind alfo, and of much i importance, 
Brocure from it fago (but there is alfo another fago tree 
ave); toddy or palm wine, of the firft quality ; fugar or 
tion. ~The leaves are long and narrow, and though’ na- 
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gto a point, are never found perfect, but always jagged at 
ye fi it grows in bunches of thirty and forty together, on 
ir four feet long. One of thefe ftrings being cut off, the 
dot remaining is tied up, and then beaten; afterwards an 
made, and a veflel clofely faftened, ufually of bamboo, 
the toddy (meeroo) diftils, The ejoo, exattly refembling 
Botfe hair, and ufed like it, among other pyrpofes, for 

id mixing with mortars Ar yampalics the ftem, and is 
: er fibres 04 of which the Malays 


Wind on by ne 
ae 


ae thé principal dye-ftaffemployed by the natives, 
is found among their plantations, but they do not ma- 
_ ; nufacture 
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nufadlure it into a folid fubftance, as is done elfewhere if 
Weft Indies. They leave the ftalks and branches for fi 
water to foak and macerate, then boil it, and work with thi 
chynant (quick lime) among it, with leaves of the pacoo J ba (a fp 
cies of fern) for fixing the color. They then drain it off, and-w 
in the liquid ftate. There is another kind of indiga (arom ah 
which appears to be peculiar to this country, as 1 thew : 
leaves to botanifts of the moft extenfive knowledge, wh 10: infec 
‘that they were totally unacquainted with it. Tke comm 7 &: i 1s 
to have fmall, pinnated leaves, growing on flalks imperfegtly 1 
@bout five feet high. The taroom akkar, on the contra Ys 
creeping plant, with leaves four or five inches longy: in 
laurel, but finer, and of a dark green. It poffeffes the 
and produees the fame color with the other fort: they afi 
fame manner, and ul@d indifcriminately, no preference velag Si 
the natives to one above the other, except that the akkars baa 
the largenefs of the foliage, yields a greater proportions ee 
conceive that it muft be a valuable plant, and have writtemy 
on Sumatra to tranfmit me fpecimens of the flowers aif 
identity and clafs may be accurately afcertained. 


Sappang ({apan or Brafilwood). ‘The heart of thi 
chips, fteeped for a confiderable time in water, and th 
ufed for dying here, as in other countries. The cloth ° 
peatedly dipped in this water, and hung to dry betwe ne 
till itis brought to the fhade required. To fix the colony f@ 
is added in boiling. 


ie 


Maceodoo (morinda Shee cee rd Parts 
of which, being dried, dded, and bailed in water, 4 ord. 
for fixing which, the afheé yielded by ti ftalks of the f 
of the leaves of the coconut, are emp 


iferpang ree is mixed sith che’ roots of the’ mecee ma te 
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tree). The roots are cut into chips, and when boiled 
Ba yellow dye. A little of the coomet (turmeric) is 
to ftrengthen the tint, and alum, to fix it. 


fed as the jack tree. Thefe yellow dyes do not hold 
therefore neceflary, that the operation of fteeping and 
e frequently repeated. 


is made from the coat of the mangu/tcen fruit, and bark 
my oF almond. With this, the blue cloth from the weft 
ed black, as ufually worn by the Malays of Menang- 
teéped i im mud to fix the color. A thrub called kqtiam 
people, and by the Malays, timboo akkir, yields alfo 
Pblack dye, which, it is thought, if it could be manufac- 
might turn to valuable account, as a vegetable black 
a wanted. - . 


» 
a= 


J’ wood which is ufed for tanning fifhing nets. It much 
wood of Honduras, and might probably be employed 
! SS coe, 


his isthe 2ixa, from which, in the Weft Indies, the ar- 
le dye, is procured. I brought home with me, “and 
late Dr. Solander, fome of the {eed veffels and leaves, who 
as the true arnotto : yet the natives of Sumatra fay thatit 
r kind, and that the beft fort comes from Java. They call 
© ayer, which addition fignifies water, and is ufed in 
sftoexprefs a baftard f{pecies; or perhaps it may only de- 
‘in marfhy places. Of the Javan, or genuine fort, as 
flowers are faid to be ufed, and the color it gives is a 
In the Sumatran fpecies, the /etds afford the*dye, which 
ar The former is, according to Rumphius, the 
a riba mus indivi, and in a Bytavian catalogue*, I obferve 
[teow 


r f re eae arts and {ciences, vol. 1.—Althoughthe Baa and 
“ : Malay names, yot dam affured that the later, which I 
D + of refemblance 10 the former. é 
i that 
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that a diftinétion is made between * caffoomboo,” whi 
“ thamus,” and caffoomboo cling” (Teling ot Coromz 
term ** bixa”. The leaf of the tree is four inches in 1é€ 
bafe, and tending to a fharp point. The capfule;. 
length, 1s covered with foft prickles or hair,,.opens lik 
and contains in its cavities a dozen or more feeds, 
raifin ftones, furrounded thick with a reddifh farina, 
only part that conftitutes the dye. 


The Sumatrang are.acquainted with no purple dye 
rently arg any of the Indian nations. 


SUMATRA ti / 






















ip \lreiersg<BMedicinal Shrubs and Herbie. 


EF, fays a celebrated writer, feems to have takena plea Froie. 
x in the Malay iflands, her moft favorite productions” — 
[ think it may be affirmed, that no country upon earth 
goal abundance and variety of indigenous fruits ; for 
e of the following lit cannot be reckoned as fuch, yet 
a ee to’ conclude that b far the greater. part may, as 

ardly * be fufpeéted of having taken much pains to 
iho never appear to beftow “the finatleft Tabor in im- 
Segre ane thofe which they natutally poflefs. The 
w wild, and the reft are planted in a catelefs, irregular 
‘any inclofire about the fkirts of their villages, 


a Vliatigtes} has, by general confent, obtained the 


monet Indian fruits, in the opinion of Europeans. 
Fthe Malay iflands, and perhaps the moft delicate fruit 
tnot tich or lufcious. It is a drupe, confifling of a 
what hard on the outfide, but foft and fucculent within, 

ne! which : are covered with ajuicy, and perfeétly white 
hist t eaten, or fucked rather, as it diffolves in the 

iS sorenit innocent in their qualities, and may be 
‘it t danger of a furfeit, or other bad effect. 
Baton are very ‘irregular, 


Bees is the favorite of the natives, who live almott 
es ee ee in feafon, It is a rich fruit, 
spun, WE in the fmell to thofe who are not accut 
tokio: The tree is large and lofty 5 
N in p fps Se etrtere long and pointed. 
vow : on the ftem d.larger branches, The 
7 y WW i five bunches of ftami- 
contain ning about cehee, aad ‘each ftamen having four 

M anthere 
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antherw. The pointal is knobbed at top. “When the | 

tals fall, the ermpalement refembles a fungus, and is r cath 
a Scotsbonnet. The fruit is not unlike the bread fi 
rougher on the outfide, ; 


“0 


te “pts aint as 


“The jack * (tboopada). This is Sitinglhed into at 
and nanko. The former is featce and efteemed preferabl 
are fmooth, pointed, rare. ‘The nanko, or common forty 
leaves, refembling thofe of the cafkew tree. In an 
grows from the fem, and is very large, weighing etit 
hundred re} The outer coat is rough, “contain 


pak  Eetodl (oc when ‘oafted eat like chefnuts) 
! a ce fr penn, ne 





with mats or ‘the like. to aneleete it from injury by the 
juice of this tree they make bird “time, and nM ae 7 


- Calawee. Teese ak ae a nt 
has no kernels, and is the genuine fort. : 
of the roots, Though prety common sid nt 
the ifland, as the calawee certainly is, the bark of w 
habitants their cloth. ‘cut the bread fra 
boiled on, fried, et efteeming it mu 
tafted of it. The leaves of both f a 
ae Sake Sree ee 


__ Of this there are two forts, called jo 
dager 


— 








ta 
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ip nee which, bears this ftuie is large ; the leaves are'of a 
one The fruit is {mall, fa 
vides into five cloves, fledhy, and of an agreeable tafte ; 
) ns a clammy juice, extremely bitter, and which is apt 
Sat aolkenaen nl sang Ayer ayer, This is not un- 
Par Sine Seem 
i elicjste pellined ok. oigen tain, Beagle te hice 
“is I think a fpecies offir. _ They grow fometimes one, 
a hutk. erring. This alfo feoms a-fpecies of the chef- 
Paap aint ietogsiely Capety tae essence tie 
This has Jikewife a diftant refemblance to the 
nuts alway in. one hu forming in Shape an oblong 
BF accn unbeiled, it aid vo incbrine.” The tree is large. 
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“bo il a ach sn, ee ae 
ae) the fruit ; but the fhell is harder, and it is not di- 
B in.the fame manner, nor does the thell open, | being all of 
seaenbass ae hewete Sete artes oe kg 


_Katepping ieae'tee ats let ent 
epalmond, both in the outer hue and the kernel within, excepring 
ej inkke into two, as an almond readily does, 
what era eter se 
pe , asd Se se r 


nt 
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‘ + 
itis | ¥. yey ‘ 
enclofes fometimes one, two, and three bem _ Er 
ftance, The tree at da aul att ek pitt? a 
ee eae ) 
Youtvs mecededatlie lie, This fruit isin hae like a Be fd) OS ag, 





ind the | Gel re 


The outer fin, which is very fine, is of a beautiful ¢ 
perfectly white. When ripe it i$ delicious eating, and 
ftance than the graealiy atedion Srnieny te fineltlean 
coimstin orcales Sighs it oer, The 
which is called the rofe-water j 
than the bloffoms, the oumerous,ftamina of which a 2 “bright pin e 
‘color, The tree, wigieb gaopedn: a beniilenyc, scgnlage.se ca hap , has if. 
fr rasp eager licate and beau. 
ANA it pomagy tie/big 8 tixcves.o8 Why te and. pink 


| Ey awe a 
athe a | eee 5 





















sbleacids bela ade ae event eryee o/h 
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Hee tye 


Me i 
ede gh 4k 
4 ligt J, at? 
rc er a ny ne wl The & ba... D : 
efteemed : val | ical ie and 6 Hits 


























nh into the, whise end) xed Sorts “Limes : lianas 
hain rt the Malays call it, is 
fot a flavor which fome admire, and 
Phe infide pulp of the red fort is fome- 
cam by the Europeans, to imitate ftrawberries, as 

aul te - refembles the produce of our own coun- 
> know 0s amidst & ‘profufion. of the richeft eaftera 
ot 0th Biagiith ‘codling or gooleberry, Cuttard-apple, 
derives its pame from the 9 eg eee and 


‘ hetiaagaall Tie Papa (cal:ekee) 
tial, ‘aed sabetiass fruit, but not very highly fla- 
‘is yellow, and the feeds, which are about the fize 
f peppery have a hot tafte like crefles, The Cathew-apple — 
a I ehoreiects Mee for the ftrong acidity of the 
a ef cacc uaticy of the cnet in the later; ‘from 
ea bibe ie tees fuffer. Rock or mufk melons aré 
cave water tiielons arc in great plenty: Tamarinds 
iocbp h are the produce of a large and noble tree, with fmall 
ed leave Soe grateful relief in fevers, which too frequently 
a ona ae * falt,\ endrafe pst 


io 





Flowers. 


The flowers are a kind of finall tulip, but clofe and 
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rumpunni, kydtooce, muncoodoa, fuccoat ot ape 
heffzy, aman. Some of them however. are litte & 
berries, but probably might beimproved by cent pe 
co ae Day soit je! L ee iets. we 
« You AG in t + the Malays, fas the wter vh 
I before quoted, an ait impregnated with the odours of innumera 
flowets of the greateft fragrance, of Porleuuaet. 
fion the year round, the {weet flavor of w 
infpires the moft voluptuous. fenfations.” “Although this 
Ze ses'5y tnhensioceastaatatieenemiets san. A 
jaftaefs. The country people are fond of flowers in the 4 met 
their io and encourage their growth, al a ho varic 
— person meee es 1. oe. fen Be ee, : 
Ua pe tieing a tres of the largeft fize, and wes fe 
in the foreft, may REIT a 2 oe 


of thofe which bear flowers. Thefe a 
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mc re 













they diffufe a fragrance ar P\ded agg : sarees it. 


at the diftance of many hundred yards. | 7 

Cocempacd (micbeha). This tree grows in a wtnisht oy a 
color a deep yellow the fcent trong, ‘and ata. dl ta : ve very ; "gee 
bharoragmn ier sia ta ‘both by wor young 
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Tahoe Sites, tenes, yrutn iis 
Another fort has white 


sew 





ards ‘aoiaa, of qn ny and 
thick petals, without vifible piftil or 
its tse gr as, and even whilf 
a venerable, je appearance. The leaf is long, pointed, 
y precr "bt Rt emarkable in titis, that the fibres which run 







: vane i ah ib, arc bounded by another that gées in a waving Tine all 
ae of the Sepa forming a Ring ae 


wa MPP * 


- 
>. | 7 





yes beach, among thofe weeds which bind the 
| atavian PN Lal the its Med 
fa The 


a Fis Faas das ped ng 
a ule tonne Wea whi SF; - mi oo 
eat GOA ent adil’ ghee ~ ve | 
cclinattiadniee 
See theslnaaigteeh 
ave soma eine fmell, 
‘kind is employed 
: ‘an ag dk © Wan y 
eete ys bm ope 
anh ‘pide bemiag. 
in the opinion of many, 
“sg . that 
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